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THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


Tue great question of the day, whether the punishment of death 
should be abolished or retained, has for us, as Jews, a twofold 
interest. First, as regards the claims of hamanity in general, 
founded on the laws of nature; and, second, as touching the laws 
of revealed religion, on which the arguments advanced against the 
abolition of punishment of death, in case of murder, chiefly rest. 
The horrible scenes which presented themselves at a recent exe- 
cution have, we believe, shaken to the foundation the arguments 
in favour of public executions; and the suggestion of private exe- 
cutions has met with a storm of opposition and disdain, from high 
to low, from every Briton who jealously watches over the blessings 
of the constitution of his country, and who justly dreads all pri- 
vacy and secresy in the execution of the law. Judging from the 
unwelcome reception Mr. Dickens’ proposal of private executions 
has met with in the voice of public opinion, we are justified in 
auguring its rejection by the legislature, if it ever should be pro- 
posed. The question will therefore fall back on its original 
position—whether punishment by death, in case of murder, should 
be abolished altogether or not. The increase of the crime of 
murder in this country, spite its being visited with punishment by 
death, and the painfully memorable exhibition at the execution 
of the Mannings have no doubt inflicted a great blowon, if they have 
not altogether discomfited, the opposition to the repeal of the death- 
punishment. The only plea left for them is (and a very powerful 
one it certainly appears), ‘* We cannot alter the laws of God either 
the Noachide or Mosaical. The former enjoin, ‘ Whoso,sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed’ (Genesis ix. 6); and 
the latter, ‘ He that smiteth a man, so that he die, shall be surely 
put to death’ (Exodus xxi. 12); and again (Levit. xiv..17), ‘ And 
he that killeth any man shall surely be put to death.’ Another and 
still more forcible sentence occurs in the Mosaic dispensation— 
‘And the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed 
therein but by the blood of him that shed it’” (Numbers xxxv. 33). 
Thus it would appear that “ blood for blood” was required. But 
we shall soon show, first, that if we strictly follow that law and 
its enactments, there will be very rare cases in which it can be 
legally enforced; and, second, that it was very rarely enforced by 
those on whom the law was enjoined and whose ancestors were 
the immediate recipients of that law, and by those who tradi- 
tionally best understood its meaning and its purport. 

1. The same Moses, or rather (speaking in the true spirit of 
revelation), the same God who instituted the law of death-punish- 
ment for murder, also said, be it remembered, ‘* At the mouth of 
‘wo witnesses, or three witnesses, shall he that is worthy of death 


— 


| commission of the crime. 


be put to death; but at the mouth of one witness he shall not be 
put to death (Deut, xvii. 6); again (Deut. xix. 15), ‘‘ One witness 

shall not rise up against a man for any iniquity, or for any sin, 

in any sin that he sinneth: at the mouth of two witnesses, or at 

the mouth of three witnesses, shall the matter be established.” 

According to these enactments, if we take them literally, such as 

the opponents of the abolition will have it, there must be two wit- 

nesses of the offence, i.e. two men who can bear witness to the 

Now what avails all circumstantial 

evidence by which in our day, and in this country, most sentences 

of death are supported? How rare are the cases in which witnesses 

can bear testimony to the actual commission of the offence? And 
was not the execution of Rush, whose conviction, according to the 
summing up of the learned Judge who pronounced the sentence 
(Baron Parke), rested on the evidence of one witness only (Eliza 
Chestney), an illegal execution according to the Mosaic law? Did 
not Baron Parke in his address to the prisoner, in which he pointed 
out to him the retribution of Providence for ill-treating the girl, 
stated that had she been married by him, her evidence, which wes 
the only indisputable one in the case, would have been invalid? Do 
not these facts plainly shew that most executions of the present 
day are unjust and illegal ? 

2. As we are in possession of ancient records, written at the 
time when the law of Moses was in full force, let us examine 
these important documents, and we shall soon see how the law of 
death-punishment for murder was carried out by the Jewish judges 
(the Sanhedrim), who, more than any other tribunal in history, 
were addicted to the letter and spirit of the law. We will extract 
the following from the Mishna, which was composed about 1,700 
years since (in the year 141 of the Christian era), detailing the 
practical manner of dispensing the law; and the greatest sticklers 
for death-punishment, if they are guided (as we believe they are) 
by conscientions motives, will admit,“that we ought to be more 
scrupulous in taking the life of our fellow-creature, not on grounds 
of humanity, but on legal grounds. 

The judges decided by a majority of votes. 

In all trials, except where life and death were concerned, a tribunal 
composed of three judges was sufficient; but where life and death 
were concerned, twenty-three judges were required to be present. 

In ordinary cases, the opening of the trial might have commenced 
either with the defence or the prosecution: but in case of life and 
death, they commenced with the defence, the prosecution following, 
and the delinquent having the right of reply. 


How different in this country, where the prosecutor has the 


| last say. 


In ordinary cases, a majority of one was sufficient to condemn or 
acquit; but with a case of life and death, a majority of one was sufh- 
cient to acquit, but it required a majority of two to convict. — 

In ordinary cases a new trial was granted in case of conviction or 
acquittal; but in life and death, only in case of conviction. 


In this country it is different. No new trial can be had for a 
capital offence; but it can in a civil action. 


In ordinary cases, any person was allowed to speak as counsel either 
for or against ; but in a case of life and death, even the young stadente 
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(such as had not received any official appointment) were allowed to 
speak in the prisoner's favour as counsel; but no one was allowed to 
act as connsel against the prisoner, unless he was declared competent 
by the judges. 

In ordinary cases, a judge who considered he had given an erroneous 


opinion, either for or ag 
of life and death, he co 
given against the prisoner. 

In ordinary cases, a trial might be earried on during the night; but 
in a case of life and death, it was to commence in the day, and could 
only be carried on during day-time. 

fn ordinary cases, a trial and sentence might be concluded in one 
day; but in a case of life and death, the verdict and sentence, if 
against the prisoner, were obliged to be postponed till the following 
day, to give persons an opportunity to come forward in the prisoner's 
behalf. On the following day no one could come against him (the 
tribunal, in cases of life and death, did not sit ona Friday, or on the 
eve at holiday); but a verdict of acquittal might be considered final 
on trial. 


In cases of life or death, the following caution was addressed to the 
witnesses by the senior judge :-— 


“ Give no evidence from inference, or because you have been told 


st, was allowed to retract it; but in a case 
only retract his opinion when it had been 


_ by a trustworthy person, or because one who had been an eye-witness 


said he had seen it done. For,” said the judge, “‘ know ye, that we 
shall search and strictly examine your evidence ; for this is not likea 
money matter, which can be atoned for by money; but in this his 
blood and the blood of his descendants depends on you, as God said 
unto Cain, ‘ The blood of thy brother cries unto me from the ground.’ 

“ For example :—Suppose you had seen a man run after another 
into a ruin, and you ran after him, and you found a knife in the one 
man’s hand, and the knife was dripping with blood, and you found the 
dead man weltering in his blood. Ifyou have seen no more, you have 
seen nothing. You must actually have seen him commit the murder 
with that knife.” | 

Simon, the son of Shatach, himself a judge, relates, ‘‘ I once saw a 
man running after another into aruin. Iran after him, and I saw the 
knife in his hand, the blood was dripping from it, and the dead man 
weltering in his blood. J said to him, * Thou wicked one, who hath 
slain this man? Either thou or 1? But what can I do? Thy blood 
is not in my kand, because the law says, By the mouth of two wit- 
nesses, etc. He who knows the secret thoughts of man will require 
the blood from him who committed the murder.’” Before Simon had 
finished the words, a serpent had bitten the man, so that he died from 
the bite. 

In civil cases, one witness was sufficient; in the case of life and 
death it required two eye-witnesses, as even the Bible says, ‘ By the 
mouths of two witnesses or three witnesses shall he that is worthy of 
death be put to death” (Deut. xvii. 6). 


| Eramination of Witnesses. 

They had every one to agree on the most minute point respecting 
time, place, ete. 

Only one witness at the time was allowed to be in court, and that 
only whilst he gave his evidence, after which he was led into another 
room, and then the next witness was introduced. If a witness who 
had been examined against the prisoner recollected something in his 
favour, he was allowed again to come forward and to state it; but he 
was not permitted, after the reply to the prosecution had begun, to 
fay anything against the prisoner. When the trial was adjourned till 
the next day, the judges had to abstain from excessive eating, were 
not allowed to drink wine, or to attend to anv pleasure during the 
over-night ; but they were permitted to remain together the whole 
night debating the question. 


After Sentence. 


The place of execution was always some short distance from the 
tribunal of justice. The judges had to remain in court till the execu- 
tion was over. A man was placed at the door of the court-house with 
a flag in his hand, and at a little distance from him, and within his 
sight, aman with a horse was placed. Suppose one of the judges, 
after sentence, should say, “I find something in the prisoner's favour,” 
the one man had to wave his flag, the horse was immediately mounted 
by the other, who rode to the place of execution, and stopped it until 
the reasons were discussed; or suppose that the delinquent himself, 
even at the last moment, wished to say something in his own favour, 
the execution was also stopped to give time for discussion. The same 
had reference to any one who might come forward for the prisoner, 
even at the lastmoment. If it was in his favour, he had the benefit of 
it; but no one was allowed to give additional evidence against the pri- 
soner. On the way to execution a proclamation was made to the 
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following effect .—‘t Whoever knows anything in favour of the priso 
let him come forward and state it.” (Zreatise Sanhedrin, ch. vi.) 


ner, 


Who can read this and still maintain the justness of the frequent 
executions resting on circumstantial evidence? Who can peruse 
these extreme cautions and reserves, and qualifications of the law, 
and still say, the Jewish and original law demands punishment of 
death? Indeed, so great was the reluctance and aversion of the 
Jewish Judges to punishment of death, so many formalities and 
particularities did they impose upon the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, that the occurrence of an execution was a great rarity among 


a population of so many hundred thousands as the Jews then num- 


bered. We read in the Mishna (Macoth chap. i. 10), “A San- 
hedrin which killed (i. e. ordered an execution ) once in seven years, 
is called a murderous one. Rabbi Eleazer, the son of Asariah, 
says, it is called so if it kills even once in 70 years! Rabbi 
Tarphon and Rabbi Akiba say, Had we been of the Sanhedrin, no 
human being could ever have been executed.” 

Thus spoke and acted the most pious Jews, who more than any 
nation adhered to the letter of the law. 

But to our Christian brethren we say, read the New Testament, 
and see how your law-giver treated the Mosaical injunction of 
death-punishment. Read the memorable words written by him 
on the sand of the Mount of Olives. . It appears “that the 
Scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a woman taken in adultery; 
and when they had set her in the midst, they say unto him, Master, 
this woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. Now Moses, 
in the law, commanded us that such should be stoned: but what 
sayest thou? ....So when they continued asking him, he lifted 
himself up and said unto them, //e that 1s without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her.” The consequence was that 
when all the accusers went away, and when she was asked where 
her accusers were, or if any man had condemned her, she replied, 
No man (John viii. 1—11). Here we have a strong proof of 
primitive Christianity being reluctant to inflict death-punishment 
even where the Mosaic law enjoins it. | 

Let us hope then, that those who urge the justness of the pu- 
nishment of death, on religious grounds, will pause before they 
speak and write against the humane exertions now made to effect 
the ABOLITION OF PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. And 
let them remember, that the same revelation which ordains that the 
blood of man shall be avenged, ‘for in the image of God made 
he man,” bids us be cautious in the execution of that law, since we 
become murderers ourselves, and forfeit our lives to God if we 
condemn a man to death who is not guilty; and if we shed innocent 
blood, for he also ‘‘ is made in the form of God.” 


SECOND LECTURE ON THE EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 


A very large and highly-respectable audience assembled at the Albion 
Rooms, Brighton, on Tuesday, the 30th ultimo, for the purpose of 
hearing Mr. Levison’s second lecture on the novel but important sub- 
ject of improving the physical, moral, and intellectual condition of 
idio.s, After recapitulating the practical truths advocated in his last 
address, in which he submitted evidence to show that the idiot might 
be materially improved—particularly if guided by the philosophy of 
mind he had advocated—that is, by observing the dependence of the 
mental faculties on the cerebral organisation. He should commence 
his present lecture by remarking that, in a majority of instances, the 
unfortunate class whose cause he advocated were actually deformed, 
more or less; and that when there did not exist anv malformation, 
still such beings did not show symmetry of the bodily organs—they 
had a shufiling gait, or an awkward manner of carrying their heads 
and arms. ‘Tbe latter defects. Mr. Levison said, arose from an insuf- 
ficient power of muscular volition. After explaining, by means of 
drawings of the brain, etc., the mode in which nervous communications 
were directed by the mind to the limbs, he called attention to the 
mode of action of the muscles (the fleshy instruments for moving the 
chest, arms, legs, etc.), and he then described the mechanical methods 
for remedying the detects previously alluded to: and we think nothing 


could be more obvious than that these contrivances would induce, — 


without anything like cruelty or coercion, the poor idiot to use the 


, muscles on both sides of his body simultaneously, and in this way 
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improve deformed chests, etc. ‘‘ Thus,” said the lecturer, “ this plan of 
physical education ensures not only something like symmetry of body, 
but also a better state of health than persons of weak intellect and 
imperfect digestion and weak circulation can ever possess.” Mr. Levison 
then briefly alluded to diet, shewing that when the partial idiot was 
lymphatic he might have a stimulating diet, when nervous merely a 
nutritious one; and concluded this portion of his discourse by shewing 
that idiots require to be taught “ how to eat,” as well as “how to 
walk,” or ** how to think.” r. Levison next entered at some length 
into the mode of counteracting the extreme activity of the feelings. 
Idiots, he said, were often irascible, cruel, vindictive, cunning, stubborn, 
proud, vain, etc., and the difficulty of modifying their tempers was 
greater than in those with normal intellectual and moral capacity ; 
but with perseverance even this almost insuperable difficulty was ulti- 
mately proved by its results to be successful. Space prevents our 
giving the anecdotes by which these statements were verified. 

Mr. Levison then stated that the moral training depended in some 
measure on negatives—tor example, not to excite anger, and by show- 
ing uniform kindness of manner, etc. Healthy cultivated minds, he 
said, exercised some influence over partial idiots, as they, like the 
deaf and dumb, generally possessed a great faculiy of imitation. Their 
improvement, he said, from such associations, consisted in being less 
voracious and disgusting in their eating, etc., and in some measure 
acquiring more the conventionalities of society. 

In reference to the intellectual culture, Mr, Levison said that, in 
training idiots, a system was devised which may be said to combine 
the practical views of Pestalozzi, Wood (the maturer of the interro- 
gative system), and the system of Jacotot, the propounder of the repe- 
tition principle, Everything was shown to the obtuse pupils. Every 
object was submitted to their senses. They were directed to look at, 
feel, taste, or smell the substances under examination, which sub- 
stances consisted of things in every day-use. These lessons were so 
often repeated that the object would recall the name, or vice versa. 
In other words, the lecturer observed, we direct the system to address 
their perceptive faculties, and we succeed. Mr. Levison said that 
it was most true, that to impart elementary knowledge even to children 
of normal brains required great patience ; but how much more must it 
then require to give the rudiments of knowledge to idiots? After 
shewing the simple machinery used for such lessons, he remarked, 
that those who devoted themselves to the irksome and laborious task 
of teaching idiots, must do so as “a labour of Jove ;” but their recom- 
pence would be two-fold—the consciousness of having obeyed a strong 
sense of duty, and the ocular proof that their labours had been re- 
warded by the comparative improvement of their pupils, whose vacant 
expression had passed away, and a few stray gleams of intelligence 
gave brightness to what had been all sombreness. Mr. Levison con- 
cluded a long lecture, which had been listened to with great interest, 
by giving a notice of the institutions in France, etc. 

After a short and animated conversation, Mr. Levison replied, and 
eulogised the British laws, which distinguished between the acts of 
idiots and insane persons, and those whose depravity and cupidity led 
them to commit the greatest crimes. He further said, that England 
was celebrated for her numerous benevolent institutions, and she had 
now added to her claims for the admiration of every philanthropist by 
5 formation of an Institution, near Highgate, for the Education of 

lots. 

_ «A vote of thanks was passed unanimously to Mr. Levison for his 
interesting lectures, etc. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Since Mr. Fischel proceeds to make some further remarks, 
by way of proving that the Hebrews were the instructors of the 
Greeks, I beg, with your permission, to refute them; otherwise, 
perhaps, it may be taken for granted that they cannot be refuted. 
First of all, he affirms that Cadmus, from whom the Greeks 
learned the art of reading, is nothing else than the Hebrew Dp, 
signifying the East. Now it is well known that the Hebrew, the 
Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Arabic, are all kindred dialects ; 
and that the same root, DP, is equally to be found in every one 
of them ; yea, in the Persian also. To argue, then, that Cadmus, 
the son of Agenor, the king of Phosnicia, a country much more 
closely connected with Syria than with Judea, derived his name 
rather from the Hebrew than from the Chaldee or Syriac D%p, 
would be highly absurd. He further subjoins, that the Cabiri, 
Quoted by Herodotus, is the Hebrew word Cabirim. It certainly 

is the same word in sound, just in the same manner as the 
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Chaldee Bar, a son, is the same word in sound with the English 
Bar, a piece of wrought iron; but ought we for that reason to 
derive the one from the other ? 

Secondly, Mr. Fischel tells us, though without referring to any 
authority for the truth of the statement, that Alexander the 
Great, when at Jerusalem, heard the prophecy of Daniel read to 
him, and that he so far conformed to the law of Moses as to 
dismiss from his army those who were married. Now in the 
extracts which I lony ago made from a very superior copy of the 
Greek Josephus, I do certainly find the statement about Alexander 
hearing the prophecy of Daniel read to him, but not a word about 
his dismissing the married men from his army, though such a 
statement may possibly be forthcoming. The Hebrew Josephus, as 
edited by Breithaupt, contains nothing about the matter; though, 
in other respects, full of laudatory details in behalf of the Jews. 
Quintus Curtius, in his History of Alexander the Great, is equally 
silent, making no mention whatever either of the Jews or of Judea, 
whilst he describes and names the neighbouring countries; so 
that with him the land of Israel must either have been too little 
known, or too insignificant to be noticed. | 

Thirdly, Mr. Fischel regards it as a decisive proof that Plato 
knew something of the Jews, by his making Socrates, in the 
Phedo, tell his disciples that, for the higher doctrines of theology, 
they must go to the Barbarians. Now I deny that, in the Phado 
of Plato, there is any such passage to be found. In the Sympo- 
sion, however, there is the following declaration: “ For with the 
Barbarians, by reason of tyranny, this is held as something mean 
or vile ; so also are philosophy and the gymnastic art.” It is also 
well known, that one of the three things for which Thales—or, 
as others say, Socrates—thought himself hound to return thanks 
to Fortune was, that he had been born a Greek, and not a Bar- 
barian. If, then, Mr. Fischel really means to comprehend the 
Jew under the term Barbarian, as used with the Greek authors, 
he must no longer call them the inventors, but, rather, the 
despisers and revilers of philosophy. 

Lastly, it is suggested that where Aristotle speaks of Destiny 
being God, of the three Fates meaning the past, the present, and 
the future, the precise import of the Hebrew word for Lord, he 
must have taken it all from the Hebrews; and that where Thales 
says, ‘ The evening preceded the day,” he could not have heard 
so much from his grandmother. But how thoughtless Fate or 
Destiny is to be identified with the Jehovah of the Hebrews, I 
am quite at a loss to understand; nor do I believe that any sin- 
cere and intelligent Jew can ever incline to so absurd an opinion. 
If the Paganic doctrine of the three Fates be congruent with the 
Jewish interpretation of the sacred Tetragrammaton, that con- 
gruity or agreement must either be premeditated or accidental. 
If we say premeditated, then either the Pagans must have im- 
parted it to the Jews, or the Jews to the Pagans. The former 
supposition will not do for Mr. Fischel; and if we embrace the 
latter, then how are we to reconcile it with the known disinclina- 
tion of the ancient Jews to impart either the sound or the purport 
of the mysterious Tetragrammaton, even to their own brethren, 
much less to Pagans and infidels, who, without such communica- 
tion, could have known nothing about it? Finally, I do cer- 
tainly think that any heathen grandmother, on being asked such 
a question, would naturally have replied, that the night preceded 
the day, rather than that the day preceded the night. The ques- 
tion put to Thales was not what others had taught or told him, 
but what he himself, being a philosopher, had decided in his own 
mind as to the night preceding the day. Let me further add, on 
the authority of Diogenes Laertius, that Thales, in order to study 
geometry and astronomy, travelled not into Palestine, but imto 
Egypt, where he a familiar intercourse with the Egyptian 
priests, from whom he was much more likely to obtain the notion 
of the night preceding the day, than from any disciples of Moses, 
who are nowhere alluded to in the life of Thales. 

I remain yours sincerely, 

Molesworth Rectory, Nov. 6th, 1849. Joun_ 
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To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Srx,—The passage in which Porphyry calls the Jews the inventors of 
wisdom or philosophy, is to be found in ‘Theodoretus ; and Magasthenes, 
who is quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, had a somewhat similar 
opinion; but as I had omitted to note down the book and chapter, and 
have at present not the leisure to look after it, I did not quote these 
authorities in my last, although I am confident that these passages really 
exist. 

The Rev. J. Oxlee’s refutations of my arguments cannot be considered 
satisfactory. But as examining the pro and contra would be trespassing 
on your valuable space, I leave it to the judgment of those who feel 
interested in this subject, to compare the relative arguments, and form 
their opinion thereon. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, yours faithfully, 

Portsmouth, Nov. 18th, 1849. A. FiscHe-. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,— You would greatly oblige me by replying to the following 
ueries :— 
What was the most ancient form of casting lots among the 


Israelites 2 


If any change, what the more modern form? and the period of 
its introduction ? | 

Were there any instruments of a consecrated character spe- 
cially appointed to decide results by lot? and how used? 

And, lastly, what is the meaning of the passage, “ And the lot 
that falleth into the lap”? INQUIRER. 

9th Nov. 1849. 


[In reply to the above, we beg to say— 

1. The most ancient form of casting the lots occurring in the 
Bible not being stated there, it can only be inferred from Post- 
Biblical authorities and records. The Mishna and the Talmud 
furnish some traces of the ancient mode. The first time the cast- 
ing of lots occurs in the Bible is in Leviticus xvi.8, ** And Aaron 
shall cast Jots upon the two goats.” The Hebrewterm for “ lot” 


is 57)3 (goral), the et ymology of which cannot be traced to any 
other Hebrew root, and appears to be derived from some other 
language, probably from the Arabic, where it signifies ‘ stone,” 
In the book of Esther (iii.7), a Persian word, 115 (pur), is used 
to explain the word 913. The Mishna (Joma 39) mentions that 
the high-priest put two lots in a box, which, according to the 
Talmud, was made of wood. ‘The lots thrown into the box were 
either written on papyrus or engraved on stone. On one was 
inscribed, To the Lord ;” and on the other, ‘‘ To Azazel.” The 
papers or stones were then taken out of the box, and put by the 
high-priest on the two goats respectively. But there is another 
mode of casting lots mentioned in the Mishna (Joma 22, and 
Tamied 29), which was a very ingenious one. It is there stated, 
that when lots were to be cast among the priests, it was decided 
by the show of fingers; it having been unlawful to count the 
heads of the Israelites, as we perceive from 2 Samuel, ch. xxiv. 
The Talmud Jerushalmi explains it in the following manner : 
The number of priests among whom the lots were to be cast 
formed a circuit. The eldest of the priests took a certain num- 
ber, whichever he liked, in his mind. This number, however, he 
did not tell the overseer. The latter then took off the cap from 
the head of one of the priests, and began counting from him, one, 
two, three, and so on, round the circuit; each one putting out his 
finger. When he came to the number which the priest had taken 
into his mind, he was stopped by him, and on the man who con- 
cluded the number the lot had fallen, and he won. There could 
have been no deception im this mode of casting the lot, as the 
overseer who took off the cap from one of the priests did not 
know the number which the eldest priest had taken in his mind. 
2. The modern and present mode of casting lots, whenever 
oceasion for it occurs, is by taking a Bible, and opening a page at 
random, and taking the two or three letters which commence each 
line on the page ; and, as the Hebrew letters are numerical, the 
age decides. For instance: a lot is to be cast between three 


persons of different ages, and the first line on the page is & (1), 
the second 3 (2), and the third 3 (3); the youngest of the three 
has won it. When this form was introduced we cannot tell, but 
it appears to be of very modern date. 

3. We have no record of any sacred instruments being used 
in the casting of lots, except the box before-mentioned. | 

4, The meaning of the passage, “ The lot falleth into the lap,” 
is, according to our opinion, “ The lot falls in secresy, unseen .” 
it is left to the Ruler of fate and providence. We infer this inter. 
pretation from a passage in Proverbs xxi. 14, “‘ A gift in secret 
pacifies anger; and a reward in the bosom, strong wrath.” Here 
the word “ bosom,” parallel with “‘ secret,’ is the same (p'N) as 
in the passage, ‘“ The lot falleth in the lap’—beyond human 
control. 

In conclusion, we refer our correspondent to other Talmudical 
passa;"*s. such as Treatise Sabbath, fol. 148, where the mode of 
casting lots is described. We may have an opportunity of inquir- 
ing more fully into this interesting subject.— Ep. Jew. Chron. | 


THE JEWS IN PRUSSIA. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—In the absence of any interesting local news, and while I am 
still gathering information with regard to the Jewish Schools of this 
city, you will, I hope, bear with me, if I for once indulge in digression, 
and, to redeem the promise made in my last, introduce to your notice 
anew continental production ; I mean, the very interesting magazine, 
in the Italian language, recently brought out by the celebrated Samuel 
David Luzzatti, Professor at the Rabbinical College of Padua. ‘The 
first number (and this is all that has reached me) was published last 
year, under the title, J2 Giudaismo Illustrato nella sua Teorica, nella 
sua Storia, e nella sua Letteratura, and contains the following articles: 
1. The Essence of Judaism; 2. The Social Character of Judaism ; 3. 
On Hebrew Literature in Italy; and 4. Biblical Poetry. The con- 
clusion of the first article being a pithy summary of the whole, I take 
the liberty of translating it for the benefit of your readers. 

‘* Judaism has two essential attributes, the one tending to cultivate 
the mind, the other the heart; or, rather, it inculcates two principles, 
the one being theoretical, and the other practical ; viz., a Providence, 
and Mercy or Compassion. ‘The mind, trained to the belief in a Pro- 
vidence, learns neither to suffer itself to be dazzled by the triumphs 
of the wicked, nor to be discouraged by the troubles of the righteous ; 
and it also learns not to trust to its own strength or prudence, so as 
to commit iniquity, and to take advantage of the weak or unwary. 

“According to Judaism, Providence judges all the earth, and 
rewards or punishes the actions of men, ot whatever nation or race. 

‘* Abraham, the only one of his time who was a fit instrument to 
preserve and transmit sound doctrines, was elected by the Lord for 
such ministry. Various commandments were then enjoined on him 
and his descendants, all tending to preserve them as a distinct people, 
and to prevent their amalgamation with the deluded idolatrous world. 

“The heart trained to mercy acquires gentleness and humanity, 
and a sweet and benevolent character, the source of all the social 
virtues. 


‘* Judaism consists of two parts; the one being universal, or cos- 
mopolitan, and the other special and national. 

“The sentiment of Mercy and the belief in a Providence are, or, 
at least, might be, the common patrimony of all mankind. 

** The covenant of Abraham and the laws of Moses are the special 
heritage of the sons of Jacob. 

“In the reign of the Lord, as predicted by the prophets, Judaism 
is to become universal as regards its cosmopolitan, but never as regards 
its national character. Judaism has never denied admission to any 
one who wished to range himself under its banners, but it neither 
hopes nor aspires to become a universal religion. 

“Modern civilisation proceeds, as is known to all, from Judaism, 
and ought therefore to contain its universal and cosmopolitan cha- 
racter. But this does not appear to be fully verified ; for although 
the nations, in receiving Christianity, have adopted the principles of 
Judaism, they have nevertheless not yet been able entirely to shake 
off old intellectual and moral habits [Prejudices ?]. Hence it is that 
the reign of God is still held in expectation only, and that swords 
have not yet been converted into instruments of agriculture. The 
reign of God will be brought about by God himself. Judaism has not 
the mission to propagate itself. It suffices that it preserves itself; it 
suffices that it exists. ‘ ‘lhe pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his 
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hand’ (Isaiah lili. 10), without the servant using his own efforts, or 
being properly aware of his own influence. Nations, equally with in- 
dividuals, are subservient to the designs of Providence, without know- 
ing it, without wishing it, or even while desiring the very opposite. 
‘ ery are many desires in a man’s heart ; nevertheless,’ etc. (Prov. 

In the second article, the editor most ably and elaborately refutes 
the charge levelled at Judaism, that it is anti-social; and he quotes a 
great many authorities in support of his arguments. I will here men- 
tion but one passage, which he cites from the Talmud (Kama, fol. 
38, a): “A non-Israelite, who obeys the law of God, is not less worth 
than a high-priest ; for it is said in Holy Writ (Levit. xviii. 5), ‘ Which 
(laws) if a man do, he shall live in them.’ It does not say, the high- 

iest, the Levites, or the Israelites; but simply ‘ @ man’ in general.” 

The third article consists of biographical accounts of the following 
Italian Jewish literati: Calenimos E. Mosé, Sabbatai Donolo, Scemaria, 
and Chusciel E. Mosé. Finally, the last article contains a translation 
of the first chapter of Isaiah, accompanied by copious exegetical notes. 

It is to be hoped that this useful magazine has met with the encou- 
ragement it deserves. I have no certainty on this point, and should 
much regret to hear that the learned editor has been obliged to dis- 
continue his publication for want of support. 

Being on literary ground, I may as well take this opportunity of 
adverting to a recent article in your valuable jeurnal, in which refer- 
ence was made to the connection of Rabbi Jehuda Halevi with Rabbi 
Aben Ezra, and observe that Dr. Sachs, in his “ Religiése Poesie der 
Juden in Spanien,” calls into question the relationship which is gene- 
rally assumed to have existed between these two celebrities, and con- 
siders such report to be a mere fabrication. One of the reasons which 
have led him to come to this conclasion is, that A. Ezra, in his Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch and the Psalms, mentions R. Jehuda 
Halevi, without any allusion to his relationship with him. The story 
of his (R. Jehuda’s) rather romantic mode of death, Dr. Sachs con- 
siders as equally fabulous, and he claims the expression 23 wm, 
appended to Rabbi Jehuda’s name in Aben Ezra ad Ex.xx.2, as a 
proof in favour of his opinion. 

With respect to Dr. Sachs’ work above-mentioned, allow me to add, 
for the information of your readeis, that Humboldt quotes it in his 
“Cosmos.” This is of importance, inasmuch as Humboldt, in taking 
a survey of the poetical productions of all nations, would, in the ab- 
sence of something complete on the subject, have left Jewish poetry 
unnoticed. Dr. Sachs’ highly commendable work has enabled Hum- 


boldt to record, in his imperishable ** Cosmos,” what constitutes our | 


chief glory and just pride since our dispersion. I must, however, do 
my friend Mr. Dukes the justice to state, that he has preceded Dr. 
Sachs in this field of literature, and has brought to light ample and 
valuable materials. The announcement of this fact may, perhaps, 
contribute to induce a better appreciation of his untiring, though toil- 
some, labours at Oxford, and enlighten some as to the possible utility 
of his researches. 
I ain, Sir, yours, etc., 


Berlin, Oct. 5610. D. Asner. 


MEDICAL RELIEF TO THE JEWISH POOR. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—It is no more than justice to Dr. Van Oven to state, that 
a regularly qualified assistant is constantly in attendance in case 
of need or accident, and that he is always attainable in a short 
time. I called on the assistant as J] returned from seeing the 
man Lewis, of Hutchison Avenue, and Dr. Van Oven would have 
seen him that day, if I had not thought it best for the poor man, 
as far as comforts and convenience were concerned only, that he 
should go to the hospital. lam not fond of public interference 
in these matters—it is best left in the hands of the authorities 
who appoint the medical men; but I do think the whole system 


of relief to the poor of our nation, general as well as medical, is* 


bad, engendering a dependance on pauper relief; and the mode of 
government and the carrying it out, founded on our ancient pre- 
judices, although honestly and conscientiously intended, materially 
enhances it. I am, Sir, yours, ete., 


N. CANSTATT. 
8, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, 22nd Nov., 1849. 


— 


HEARTs may agree, though heads differ. 


—- 


REVIEW. 


Caprain Sworp anp Cartan Pex. A Poem, by Leigh Hunt.* 
London ; Gilpin, Bishopsgate. 


Our attention was directed to this work by the following remarks 
of the Morning Advertiser of Friday last :— 


Tur Pex anp THE Sworp.— The honour of having first led litera- 
ture, the arts, and sciences, in a formal onslaught against their deadly 
foes, war, military glory, and their concomitant barbarities, is due 
to the Hebrew nation. In the 40th chapter of the Rabbi Jehuda 
Charizi’s Tachkémoni, there is a contest between the Pen and the Sword, 
in which the conflicting claims of each to superiority are argued with 
eloquence and elegance. A translation of this curious piece, under 
the title of * Dispute between the Pen and the Sword,” appeared 
some years ago in the (Old) Monthly Magazine, and about the same 
time there was a French translation of it in the Rerue Encyclopédique, 
but it does not seem to have attracted much notice in either country. 
People were not then prepared for the subject. 

“T am mute,” says the Pen, at the close of the altercation, “ but when I 
assemble my armies, | make the fiercest men tremble at my words. My dis- 
courses are the ornament of the head of kings; my valuable parables are 
the joy of hearts. It is I whom the Eternal employed to trace the com- 
mandments which he gave on Mount Horeb to be the inheritance of his 
people. When the sword is raised, | unfurl my standard above its head. 
On the day in which it dares to measure itself with me, I remain erect, and 
it falls prostrate at my feet.” 

We do not know the age of Jehuda Charizi, but presume that he 
lived before Erasmus, who, in that case, seems to have been the next 
champion in the field against war; but he does not write in the same 
spirit as the Jewish doctor; that is, he does not bring the virtues of 
literature and the horrors and barbarism of war into direct contrast. 


Having always advocated the cause of peace, or, rather, of 
‘Captain Pen,” we were, as Jews, magnetically drawn into this 
interesting subject, and addressed the following remarks to the 
Editor of the Morning Advrrtiser, which appeared in that journal 


of Monday last :— 


Sir,— 1 had the pleasure of reading in your valuable journal of this 
day a very interesting review on Mr. Leigh Hunt's Captain Pen and 
Captain Sword, and, as a Jew, I was highly gratified at your just 
remark, “the honour of having first led literature, the arts, and sciences, 
in a formal onslaught against their deadly foes, war, military glory, 
and their concomitant barbarities, is due to the Hebrew nation.” 
Indeed, so it is. The Jewish writers were the first and most active 
members of the Peace Society, though they had no office and no 
chairman, but they published very exccllent tracts, their moral ethics, 
which are breathing peace in every line. 

As to the age of Rabbi Jehuda Al Charisi, the author of the cele- 
brated work Tachkemoni, trom which you quote an extract on The Pen 
and the Sword, allow me to state that he lived 300 years before Eras- 
mus, having been a contemporary of Maimonides, oa whose death, in 
1205 (corresponding with 4965 of the Jewish calendar), Alcharisi 
wrote a beautiful and soul-stirring elegy. Permit me also to state, 
that besides the translations of Alcharizi’s poem, The Pen and the 
Sword, which you enumerate, there is a translation of a great part of 
Tachkemoni, the poem included, by Dr. Isidor Kempf, in German ; 
and several other beauties of the work are rendered in German rhyme 
by the learned Leopold Dukes, who is now engaged at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, in transcribing important manuscripts. Alcharizi 
also translated Maimonides’ More Nebuchim (Guide to the Perplexed) 
from Arabic into Hebrew, the only copy of which is in the Paris 
Library, found only a year since, and through the exertions of Professor 
Munk, the Paris Library secured the MS. at the price of 900 francs. 


The beautiful edition of Mr. Hunt’s poem before us contains— 
Ist, “* A few more first words, occasioned by immediate events “sg 
and, 2nd, * Preface to the present edition, containing further 
remarks on the importance of the subject,” which are very oppor- 
tune after what has been advanced lately by some writers of the 
daily press against the endeavours of the “ Peace Movement.” 


There was once a time [says the author, in the preface} when in- 
quisitors would have laughed in your face, if you had told them that 
inquisitions would be abolished ; when cannibals would have laughed 
in your face, and appealed to your “ passions,” if you told them that 


* The Third Edition, with a New Preface, Remarks on War, and Notes 
detailing the horrors of war, on which the poem is founded. 
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cannibalism would be abolished; when our British ancestors, sitting 
with their legs in ditches instead of drawing-rooms, and their bodies 
naked and painted instead of being invested with the elegancies of 
Mr, Nichol, would have thought a man out of his senses, if by any 
possibility of imagination he could have conceived the celestial advent 
of a pair of cotton stockings, or the millennium of Bunhill-row. For, 
not to mention (they would have said) the inconsistency of such 
luxurious states of existence, how could any true Briton, tattooed with 
glory, ever give up the enchanting faces of sun and moon, with which 
he decorated his stomach? Or, how could the passions of such of us 


as reside at York, ever permit us to put ao end to wars with the 
natural enemies that inhabit London ? 


Now London and York fight no more, though they fought in the 
times of the ancient Britons. Lancashire and Surrey fight no more, 
though they fought in the times of the Saxons. And they fight no 
more, simply because they have discovered the inconvenience of fight- 
ing, and prefer living in neighbourly brotherhood. What then is to 
hinder France and England from fighting no more—as intercourse 
increases, and the vine-grower learns to consider the soldier of no 
earthly use in his exchange of goods with the manufacturer ? 


But the next part of the book, ‘‘ On the duty of considering 
the horrors and the alleged necessity of war,’’ is most important, 
and awfully interesting, inasmuch as it illustrates the objects of 
the poem to show the horrors of war, and as it is studded with 
matters of fact so stubborn as to convince the stubbornest of men 
how large is the amount of misery and wretchedness, physical and 
mental, which is engendered by war; and so as to make the 
stoutest heart shudder at the cruelties concomitant to warfare in 
general, It often surprises us to perceive that men pretend- 
ing to religious feeling, and to an attachment to the words 
of Scripture, still advocate war, when peace and its reign seem to 
be the highest and sublimest idea of human happiness in Holy 
Writ; when the very greeting of mankind, the ‘“how do you do” 


of Scripture, is expressed in the simple word, Diy (peace) ; when 
the well-being of man in general is conveyed in the same duosyl- 
lable, DIDY (peace). When the venerable patriarch Jacob sent 
Joseph to see “whether it was well with his brethren,” the 
original text has it, ‘‘ whether there was peace with them.” Re- 
member we also, that the most pious of ancient kings, the only 
man of whom Scripture says, ‘‘ he was after God's heart,” the 
man of whose descent, according to Jewish and Christian notions, 
Messiah, the Kedeemer of the world, was or will be; remember we, 
that that great man, David, was not permitted to build the temple, 
because (we will quote his own words), ‘ God said unto me, Thou 
shalt not build a house for my name, because thou hast been a 
man of war, and hast shed blood’’ (1 Chron. xxviii. 3). Now this 
shedding of blood does not refer to the affair of Uriah, but to the 
blood shed in war, as it says distinctly, “ thou hast been aman of 
war.” We therefore deem it the vocation of the preachers of 
religion to preach also peace ; the two qualities are inseparable. 

The respective tendencies of peace and war are graphically 
painted in Mr. Hunt's poem, the circulation of which must assist 
in bringing to maturity the growing cause of peace ;‘for let the 
Tunes, and others who think they have better chances of success 
in war than in peace, sneer at the idea, the principle is evidently 
taking root and growing, and they will be the first to advocate it. 
As Mr, Hunt justly observes, “Tt is what contempt has said to 
every great cause, till prosperity has won its adhesion.” 


DON ADRIAN. 
A Dramatic Poem, in Ten Acts, or Two Parts. 


In giving further extracts from this very excellent poem, we 
call the attention of our readers to the fact of its being the pro- 
duction of a young Christian, and therefore a greater novelty in 
au age like the present, when genius is so little respected, and so 
few can speak out what they mean, 


injustice of persecuting a man because he happens t hol vy 
ferent creed from a dominant majority. 8 a-hold.a.cit 


both respecting it, and the 


Amiziah over the body of his murdered Grandchild. 
My boy ! my boy! my poor, murdered boy | 
How, when mid the shining throngs of heaven 
Thou shalt appear to confront these butchers, 
And seal their fate with loud damning guilt : 
Hlow will they dare look on thine innocent face, 
Clothed in thy sweet childhood’s smiles, when thou dost point 
To these gaping wounds, and criest to all 
The assembled millions of bright Heaven’s children, 
These were my butchers, who stabb’d in the dark, 
And robb’d me of my budding life. 
Oh! my boy! my boy! thou wert too brave, too good. 
Curses light on them! Why, Heaven, tell me why 
Was I not slain instead of him ? 


His despair when he discovers his daughter loves Olonzo, the Castilian 
Prince. 


Narrissa, my fair one, whom I have watched, 
And nurs’d, and lov’d, so long, so tenderly : 

O why didst thou not crumble into dust ? 

Why, Nature, did’st thou yield a spring of milk, 
To feed, and paint the roses on her cheek, 
Merely to lead her, like the victim lamb, 

Deck’d out with flowers and rosy garlands, 

For bloody sacrifice? Why didst thou not 
Stop her sweet breath, crush her beauteous form 
(With all its charms), and trample down into 

A million atoms of vile earth, rather 

Than let her live to be a captive, bound 

By this despotic chain which binds her now ? 
Would she was dead, and in her coffin shut ! 
Oh! torture! torture! misery! misery! 

My pretty babe! my heart’s doating idol! 

To see thee pine so hopelessly away, 

For what hope can there be with men who shake 
Your hand, yet would poison with the grip ? 

OQ God! my choaking heart will burst. 


Rome.—Tie LATE OUTRAGE ON THE GuetTo.—The result 
of the search which was made so unjustly, and accompanied by 
such violent measures, in the Ghetto of Rome, has proved the 
innocence of the Jews. A few pieces of cloth which Garibaldi’s 
legions had taken from a monastery, and which they, previous to 
their sudden retreat, had forced the Jews to purchase, besides a 
few pieces of copper which were kept in the small shops, was the 
whole spoil for which the Ghetto was blockaded for three days, 
about 4,000 men treated like thieves, and their domestic rights 
shamefully violated. Of gold and. silver vessels, of church 


‘property and sacerdotal garments, ete. (alleged, by some journals, 


to have been found), not a trace could be discovered. 


Rtussta, Nov. 10.—The emperor has summoned a deputation 
of Jewish Rabbies in the empire to St. Petersburg, under the pre- 
text of consulting them regarding religious ceremonies; but, we 
may state on good authority, for the purpose of securing their 
assistance in collecting new taxes imposed on the Jews. 


Pestu, Nov.7.— Finan Decision or THE GOVERNMENT.— 
A decree was issued vesterday, by the chief commander of the 
army, according to which the Jews of Pesth were to pay the war 
contribution within forty-eight hours; in default of which twenty 
of their most respected merchants, among whom are the two 


Boscowitz, Lackenbacher, and others, are to be taken as hostages, 
and sent to prison. | 


_ VienxA.—The intolerant question of religion, which, aecord- 
ing to a recent order of the cabinet, had been omitted from the 


passports, has, we are sorry to say, been reintroduced into all 
passports made out for Hungary. 


PARIS.— INTOLERANCE OF THE Roman CaTHOLic CLERGY. 
—Mons. Isidor Cahen, a distinguished pupil of the Normal School, 


_ was appointed, by a decree of the 17th September, Professor of 


Philosophy of the Lycéum Napoléon Vendée. The appointment 
was hailed with lively satisfaction in the capital of La Vendee. 
Hardly had the young professor taken possession of the chair, 
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when he received the highest tokens of respect from the public 
officers, merchants, and civic authorities; but scarcely was he 


installed, when the ultra-catholic fanaticism was roused against 


him—o»r, rather, against the university whose member he is—and 
against the minister who signed the appointment. The Catholic 
journals levelled the grossest abuse against M. Cahen, and the 
Bishop of Lucon has flung a bull of interdiction against the chapel 
of the Lyceum.—Archives Israclite s. 


THe MurbdER IN THE PENITENTIARY.— Several of last Sun- 
day's journals having reported that a meeting was held at the 
Great Synagogue for the purpose of consulting as to the best 
mode of defending John Francis, the man charged with the 
murder at the lenitentiary, we distinctly state that no such meet- 
ing was convened, or intended to be convened. 


WHEAT FROM SouTH AustRALIA,—There has been recently 
forwarded to the committee of the Jews’ and General Literar 
and Scientific Institution, three bags of seed-wheat, from an 
Israelite of Adelaide, the same being parts of the best samples of 
wheat grown in the province of South Australia, and for which a 

rize had been obtained. ‘The wheat was accompanied by a letter, 
in which the writer, who corresponds anonymously, states that 
his object in sending this donation to the institution was with the 
view of affording mechanics an opportunity of witnessing the 
natural production of that highly-favoured land, so that they 
might be induced to emigrate thither. A specimen of the wheat 
was exhibited on the London Corn Exchange, and was pronounced 
by several factors to be the finest ever brought into this country, 
and a high price was offered for the same by several agrieulturists 
who considered it most desirable for seed. Part of the seed has 
been sown in the neighbourhood of London, a sample of it was 
transmitied to Canada, and small quantities have been taken by 
several of the patrons of the institution for sowing on their estates. 
It is a matter for congratulation that the utility of this institution 
is recoguised by the Jews of this empire, although residing at the 
antipodes, and that they look upon the institution as affording 
facilities for communicating publicly with their co-religionists in 


England. 


Juws’ anp GenerRAL Literary AND Scigentiric Institution, Sus- 
sex Hatn.—On Thursday last, the 22nd inst., Mr. George Dawson, 
the celebrated Birmingham preacher, delivered the first of two lectures 
on Popular Proverbs at this institution, before a crowded audience, 
ainongst whom were very many strangers. Various as may be the 
opinions entertained of Mr. Dawson’s philosophy, we cannot but offer 
our most hearty thanks to the committee for having engaged this gen- 
tleman, and thereby afforded the members an opportunity of hearing 
one of the most extraordinary lecturers of the age. Deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the German transcendental philosophy, and having 
drunk deep from the treasures found in the writings of the ancient 
Greeks, Mr. Dawson pours out the vast stores of learning with which 
his mind is furnished in ** words that burn and sounds that thrill.” 
Ile discoursed on the wisdom to be found in the proverbs of different 
nations, testing them by the experience of every-day life, and educing 
therefrom high moral lessons, illustrated with similes conveyed in 
language the most classic, and in eloquence the most chaste. To 
attempt to criticise Mr. Dawson’s lecture would be contrary to our 
usual course ; but we cannot better convey our ideas than by using 
the language of the People’s Journal of last week :—** George Dawson 
is as popular a lecturer as he is a preacher. His lectures, in fact, 
participate in the moral tone of the sermon, as his discourses from the 
pulpit participate in the character of the literary lecture. There is, 
moreover, a quaint humour in them, which comes fresh in these 
didactic days. Full of points as a row of pius, they make a pin- 
cushion of the memory. In sharp, short sentences, sometimes they 
have all the nature of aphorisms. Mystic as the expressions in them 
often are, they have otherwise a point and quaintness which gives 
them purpose. There is besides, occasionally, the same lyric sweet- 
ness, the same simple beauty, flowing as it were unconsciously from 
his mouth, while lecturing at the Mechanics’ Institution, as we have 
heard it also flow while discoursing at the chapel. At such time the 
Atheneum is elevated to a temple, the lecturer to a priest, and we 
feel and know it is holy ground.” 


Dr. RapHatyt.—The steam-ship Sarah Sands, which arrived 
on Sunday last, after a passage of twenty days, brought among 


its passengers the above worthy gentleman and his two sons. 
The city papers had for some time previously prepared the public 
mind for this, therefore \it was unnecessary to announce the 
anticipated arrival in our last number. We are not of those who 
are given to a slavish adulation of a man or any set of men, in 
our experience we have learned to estimate men for ourselves, 
and not sheep-like to follow the bell-wether; man-worship is dis- 
tasteful tous. We stand upon the dignity of creation, and feel, 
that as all men are created capable of thinking, while few are 
capable thinkers, the latter by their superiority in this Godlike 
excellence, are calied upon to fill higher duties in their way of 
life, and; the proper performance of these duties entitles them to 
respect, when the reverse entails certain contempt. We were 
previously personally unknown to Dr. Raphall; but from his ac- 
knowledged character and abilities, we entertain the highest 
respect for him, and have long done so.— New York, Oct. 23rd. 


The Asmonean, a Jewish paper, published at New York, from 
which we make the above extract, also announces that the Rev. 
Doctor will deliver a sermon at the Elm-street Synagogue on 
Saturday the 3rd inst. : 


Tue Earty CLostnc Movement.—We are gratified to per- 
ceive that the observations we made on this subject have given 
satisfaction to several contemporaries of the press. The Weekly 
News, or Financial Economist (formerly Jerrold’s Weekly News- 
paper)* has given our article prominence’ in its impression of 
Sunday last. Our highly-respected contemporary, the Morning 
Advertiser, also, after copying the article in question from our 
journal, thus remarks: “As we have devoted many of our 
columns in furtherance of the early-closing movement, we readily 
give insertion to the above article; and as the writer is obviously 
so well acquainted with the subject generally, and so earnestly, 
feelingly, and honourably alive to the interests of the working 
classes, we should be glad if he would direct similar attention to 
the prices awarded by many shops, warehouses, stores, etc., for 
the making of clothes, etc.” We shall embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to comply with the wish expressed by our contemporary, 
and inquire into this important subject. 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS BY THE LATE Mr. Morais Ema- 
NUEL.—Great Synagogue, £100; ditto for Decayed Members’ 
Fund, £25; Privileged Members’ Fund of New Synagogue, Great 
St. Helen’s, £25; Jews’ Hospital, £25; Jews’ Free School, £50 ; 
Beth Hamidrash, £50; Bread, Meat, and Coals Charity, £25; 
naw 398 5s. weekly during three months of winter, ditto £25; 
London Hospital, £25 ; Jews’ Orphan Asylum, £25; Society for 
Relieving the Destitute Blind, £15; Philanthropic Society, £10; 
Hand-in-Hand Asylum for Old Men, £10; Circumcision Society, 
£20; Lady’s Lying-In Charity, £10; Lady’s Benevolent Loan 
aud Visiting Society, £10; Jews’ Infant Schocl, £10; Western 
Free School for Girls, £5; Widows’ Home, £5; Beth Holim Hos- 
pital, Mile End, £10; Society for Relieving Distressed Mourn- 
ers, £5; Brighton Synagogue, £10; Stranger’s Fund, at Brighton, 
£5; making a total of £500. 


* Published at 13, Upper Wellington-strect, Strand: a most independent, 
impartial, and enlightened weekly paper. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


es” Correspondents are respectfully informed that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless pricafe/y authenticated. 


‘‘ Humanitas, Bristol."—The Rev. B. H. Ascher, of the Great Synagogue, 
administers spiritual consolation to the party alluded to. 


“ Tnquirer, Portsea,’—Hugh Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
A. Fischel in our next. 


Robert Millar, Manchester, will oblige by giving some particulars of “C.B.,’, 
the subject of his “ Tribute of Respect.” 


F. B.’s Poem is very excellent; but too long for, and the subject rather 
foreign to the tendency of, the Jewish Chronicle. 


Received—“ Church and Chapel Architecture.” 
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Western Jewish Free Schools for Boys and 
Girls. 


A BALL 


In aid of the Funds of the above Institutions, will take place, at Wit.ts’ 
Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, 


ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 3nrp, 1850. 


MR. CORRIE, M.C. 
M. JULLIEN’S BAND is engaged. 


Further particulars, and List of Stewards, wili be duly announced. 


Tickets may be had of 


HENRY L. KEELING, Esq., Chairman, 4, Albany Terrace, Regent’s Park; 
and Monument Yard, City. 


GEO, JACOBS, Esq. Treasurer, 32, Cockspur Street. 
And of the Secretaries, 
ABRAHAM KISCH, 
ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, 
10, Castle Street, Holborn. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 


(PHE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the Opening of this Institution will be 


celebrated by a BALL, at Wits’ Rooms, St, JAmEs’s, on TuurspAy, the 
17th January, 1850. 


By order of the Committee of Management, 
Nor. 13, 1849. MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 


r THURSDAY Evening next, Dec. 6th, Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH will 
( deliver a Lecture at this Hall on WIT AND HUMOUR. 
To commence at Half-past Eight o’clock. 
Admission to Non-Members 1s. Members’ Friends 64. 

Subscription 20s. and 30s. per Annum, Syllabus of Lectures to be ob- 
tained at the Institution. 

Classes are formed for the study of Hebrew, French, and German. 

The Discussion Class will hold its Weekly Meeting on Tuesday, Dec. 4th. 
MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Jews Infant School. 


A BALL, in aid of the Funds of this Institution, will be given in the month 
d of March next. 


November 13th, 1849. WALTER JOSEPHS, Hon. Sec. 


Institution for the Relief of the Indigent 


Blind of the Jewish Persuasion. 
ESTABLISHED A.M. 5580-—-1819. 
TA MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE HELD ON WEDNESDAY, 
THE 28tn INSTANT, it was— 

Resolved, That THE BALL in aid of the Funds of this Institution do take 
place on WEDNESDAY, the 20th of FEBRUARY NEXT. Further par- 
ticulars, together with a List of Stewards, will be duly announced. 

By order, 5. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


Jewish Ladies’ Benevolent Loan and 
Visiting Society. 


HE following Donations have been received— 
hor the Loan fund 


—— 


Miss Miriam Hart - « 0 10-6 
Mrs, Joshua Benoliel - - 2 © ©} Miss Maria De Castro ce Sg 
D. A. Lindo, Esq. - 
S. M. Drach, lor Relief to the Poor— 
S. A. Levy, Esq. . - O10 0} Barnett Meyers, - - 10 10 
1. A. Levy, Esq. - O10 Friend (per Miss Isreels) 1 0 0O 
Mrs. Henry Emanuel - - U 10 O| Miss Hart 


To Parents and Heads of Academies. 
A Young Gentleman, a Native of Germany, being desirous of entering a 
Family or School, of his own denomination, as German Teacher, to 
take the charge of a few Young Gentlemen or General Class who are desir- 
ous of learning 80 excellent a Language, avails himself of this opportunity 
to offer his services. Can give unexceptionable testimonials as to his profi- 
cvency in the above language, having been engaged for the last two vears 
with some of the First Class Families in England. Terms and Particulars of 
Engagement to be known by letter, pre-paid, addressed to B. D.. at Mr. J. 
Fletcher's, Stationer, Old Haymarket, Norwich. 
P. S.—a Situation in or near the Metropolis would be preferred. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


NOTICE! Under Royal and Distinguished Patronage. 


In the Press, and shortly will be Published, elegantly bound, price, to Sub- 
scribers, £1 1s.; Non-Subscribers, £1 11s. 6d. 


DON ADRIAN; 
Or, The Harp of Judah. 


A Dramatic Poem, 1s Ten Acts, o8 Two Parts. 


The Author, in submitting the above Work to the Public, regrets that 
Englishmen, ever foremost as the champions of liberty, should still cherish 
vulgar prejudices against the Israelite, as in former times and in barbarous 
nations. Imbued with a real love of civil and religious liberty, he has pro- 
duced the Tragedy of “ Don Adrian,” founded upon historical events of the 
15th century, when the Jewish tribes suffered such unparalleled atrocities in 
Spain, and, in fact, all over Europe. 3 

With the hope that his effort to advocate the claims of the ‘‘Children of 
Israel” for equal rights and good fellowship in a Christian country will be 
entertained in the spirit in which it was conceived, he has only to add— 


“ For modes of faith let graceless bigots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


*.* The honour of Subscriber’s Names is respectfully solicited, addressed to the 
Author, Bingham’s Library, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 


N.B. Speedily to follow (by the same Author) the First Canto of 
Athon; or, the Exile of the Isle. 
‘‘ A Wreath for Merrie England.” 


Dreadful Case of Destitution and Starvation. 


VHE following Donations have been thankfully received for the Relief of 
ISAAC BROWER and Family, lately residing at No. 4, French Alley, 
Union Street, but now at No. 19, Freeman Street, Spitalfields, a detailed 
narrative of whose heart-rending case appeared in the columns of the Jewrsh 
Chronicle of Nov. 2nd. The gentlemen who have undertaken to raise Sub- 
scriptions with deep regret announce, that, since the advertisement above 
alluded to, BoTH THE MOTHER AND THE SecowpD Son, AGED 17 YEARS, have 
died, making Four who-have fallen victims to the horrible poverty to which 
this unfortunate famil’ had become reduced. 


Donations received since last Advertisement. 
Per arish Chron icle— Per Mr. lsaac Lyon— 


Mrs. M. Hvam - 010. Mrs. Barned, Gloucester-ter- 
Mr. I. Jacobs, Falmouth - 0 2 6|_ Tace, Regent’s-park 
Miss Jacobs, ditto 6) Mozley, Margaret-street, 
Mr, and Mrs, Moss Jacobs, some Clothes. 
ditto - @ Per Mr. M. Boam— 
Collected from a few Friends 
Per Ree. D, W, Marks— : at Manchester and Glas- 
Additional Contributions - 5 0 O|. gow, by Mr. B. Boam - 1 10 0 


Donations of cast-off clothing for the family are earnestly solicited. 


Donations will be thankfully received by the Proprietor of the Jewish 
Chronicle, 24, Houndsditch; Mr. Isaac Lyon, 55, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square ; Mr. Moses Boam, 19, Castle Street, Whitechapel; Mr. Samuel Silver, 
Confectioner, 11, Bell Lane, Spitalfields; Mr. Lyon Gabriel, Dentist, 7°, 
Fenchurch Street ; and by Mr. Isaac Vallentine, 132, Houndsditch. 


Wedding Presents.—_Papier Mache. 


VHE greatest variety and the most tasteful of this fashionable article, sold 
at Wholesale Prices, at the Manufacturers, Saalano0m amd Hose. 
420, Oxford Street, near Soho Square; viz., Pearl inlaid Chess 
and Flower Tables, £1 10s.; Chairs, 14s.6¢.; Pole Screens, £1 5s.; Tea 
Trays, with Pearl, £1 ls. per set; Work-boxes, from 15s.; Writing-desks, 
£1. 12s.; Knitting-boxes, 10s.; Port-folios, 7s.; Card-cases, 7s., etc. 
Tue ‘TRADE anp Country DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


> 


An Apprentice 


\ ANTED tothe Wholesale Haberdashery, Toy, and General Fancy Trade. 
Apply to L. Ahlborn and Co., 48 and 50 Whitechapel, Liverpool. 


Instruction. 


R. I. LEVY (Son of the Rev. A. Levy) is desirous of engagements to 
give Instruction in the Hebrew and English Languages and Literature. 


Terms Moderate. 


Apply at No. 1, Smith’s Buildings, Leadenhall Street. 


Wanted a Good Salesman 
OR the Jewellery and General Fancy Trade, one who has been accustomed 
to the Watch business as well, would be preferred. 
Unexceptionable references will be required. Address Messrs. Levy & Co. 
39, College Green, Bristol.—N.B. This advertisement will not be repeated. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus Place, London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had, at the Jewish Chronicle Office® 
24 & 192, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, November 30, 154%. 
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